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Notwithstanding  the  doAvnward  tendency  of  economic  conditions 
at  the  beginning  of  1914,  had  it  not  been  that  tlie  consequences  and 
ill  effects  of  the  unexpected  European  war  were  felt  the  world  over 
immediately  after  its  outbreak,  the  probabilities  are  that  191-1  would 
have  surpassed  the  records  of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
there  was  a  complete  disturbance  of  economic  life,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  adjustment  of  French  trade  to  war  conditions 
was  progressing  favorably. 

labor  Conditions. 

The  year  1914  was  remarkably  free  from  serious  labor  disturb- 
ances, although  there  were  more  strikes  during  the  first  five  months 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1913;  they  were  of  local  char- 
acter and  were  promptly  settled.  Industrj^,  perhaps,  has  not 
of  recent  years  been  more  free  from  interruption  as  a  result  of 
labor  troubles  than  it  was  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914;  manu- 
facturing in  most  lines  was  prosperous,  and  the  laborers  earned  fair 
wages. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  toAvard  organized  labor  has  been 
conciliatory.  Grievances  have  been  remedied  more  by  persuasive 
than  by  coercive  measures.  A  strike  of  the  postal  emploj^ees,  es- 
pecially the  letter  carriers  at  Paris,  was  settled  by  the  post-office 
department  with  little  interruption  to  business. 

The  business  expansion  in  the  commercial  centers  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  rural  districts,  Avhich,  together  with  the  three  years' 
military  service,  which  was  first  put  into  effect  in  1914,  deprived 
the  agricultural  regions  of  much  help,  thus  increasing  the  wages  of 
the  farm  laborers  considerably. 

At  first  many  of  the  industries  were  seriously  affected  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  expert  hands  to  replace  those  who  had  been  called 
to  serve  in  the  army.  The  conditions,  however,  are  to  some  extent 
ameliorated,  as  skilled  workmen  have  been  obtained  among  the 
refugees  from  Belgium  and  the  Departments  of  France  invaded  by 
the  enemy;  besides  former  employees  have  been  sent  back  by  the 
military  authorities  to  many  of  the  establishments  working  on  war 
materials, 

^A  review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  for  1014  was  published  as  Supplement  to 
CoMMEUE  Repouts  No.  Oa  and  in  Commeuce  Repoets  for  Feb,  It),  1915. 
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Decrease  In  Number  Employed— Building  Operations  Limited. 

In  February  last  tho  iiiiiiistcr  of  labor,  as  tho  lesults  of  an  investi- 
gation I'nibi'ariiiir  .'{l.dTC)  imliistrial  and  coniincM'cial  concerns  einploy- 
injj^  over  l.OOO.OOU  people,  repoi-tetl  tliat  coiiipaicd  with  noi-nial  con- 
ditions, the  dccivase  of  the  ninni)er  of  eni|)loyees  was  about  20  per 
cent.  Comparing  the  month  of  .lanuary,  IJ)!."),  with  Au<i:ust  last,  the 
number  of  estabhshments  carryin«?  on  business  had  increased  4.'i  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  83  per  cent  gjreater. 

IJei)orts  from  various  districts  in  France  indicate  that  buildin«»; 
operations,  especially  in  Paris,  were  active  u])  to  the  commencement 
of  the  wai',  but  after  mo]>ili/.ation  was  ordered  they  came  to  a  slanil- 
still.  ^^'ork  on  buildings  commenced  has  either  i)een  abandoned  or 
«rreatly  rctai'ded  owin<;  to  scarcity  of  skilled  laboi-,  or  to  the  dilliculty 
of  ol)tainin,ii;  materials  and  to  financial  conditions.  The  unfavorable 
situation  of  the  buildinj^  trade  was  reflected  in  tlie  decreased  activity 
of  the  allied  industries. 

Gross  Receipts  of  French  Railways. 

The  results  of  the  opera|;ion  of  the  principal  railway  systems  of 
France  during  the  whole  of  1914  have  not  been  made  public,  but 
official  .statistics  of  the  gross  receipts  show  the  following  results  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1914  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year : 


Sj-stem. 

1913 

1914 

System. 

1913 

1914 

Stat« 

S6, 425, 000 
21,819,000 

55,542,000 
30,623,000 

S6, 368, 000 
22,012,000 

55,667,000 
30,445,000 

Orleans 

$27,693,000 
27,890,000 
13,302,000 

$27  421  000 

Stale  (Western) 

Eastern 

27.672  (KK) 

Paris,  Lyon,  and  Medi- 

Southern 

13,353  tHM) 

Total 

Northcm 

183,294,000 

182,938.000 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1914  the  French  railways  were  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  slackening  of  the  general  industrial  activity,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  falling  off  in  the  g'ross  receipts  of  $1,G58,000  in  that 
quarter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  In  the 
second  quarter,  however,  business  improved  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  the  decrease  in  the  gross  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1913,  was  reduced  to  $350,000. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  traffic  became  dislocated,  as  the  railway 
lines  were  taken  over  by  the  /j-vilitary  authorities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  soldiers,  war  material,  provisions,  etc.,  so  that  ordinary  pas- 
senger and  freight  ti'affic  was  virtually  suspended  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  AMien  the  mobilization  of  the  French  army  had  been  practi- 
cally completed,  public  traffic  was  ])artially  resumed,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  month  regular  passenger  and  freight  services 
were  established  on  a  more  or  less  diminished  scale  on  all  the  lines 
outside  of  the  zone  of  military  operations.  At  present  a  number  of 
new  fast  time  .schedules,  with  corridor,  dining,  and  sleei)ing  cars, 
have  been  sul).^titu(ed.  .'^o  that  i)etween  Paris  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pal points  almost  normal  conditions  exist. 

Provisions  for  Repair  of  Railways. 

The  railway  oflicials  have  commenced  to  make  provisions  for  the 
repair  of  the  war  damages  that  their  lines  iiave  suffered.    The  North- 
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ern  railway,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  has  contracted  with  an 
English  firm  for  the  supply  of  100  steel  bridges,  and  further  orders 
for  rails,  rolling  stock,  crossties,  and  other  railway  material  will  be 
given  when  circumstances  will  allow. 

The  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  Northern,  and  Paris, 
Lyon  &  Mediterranean  companies,  by  which  the  State  guaranteed  the 
interest  of  the  two  companies,  expired  December  31,  1914,  but  by  de- 
cree has  been  extended  to  cover  the  period  of  the  war  and  one  year 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Operation  of  Patent  Law  During  War. 

The  only  changes  in  the  French  patent  law  during  1914  were  those 
made  by  the  decree  of  August  14,  1914,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  patents  and  the  working  thereof.  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  decree,  beginning  August  1,  1914,  and  continuing  to  a 
date  which  will  be  fixed  by  decree  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  all 
legal  terms  are  suspended  within  which  the  owners  of  patents  are  re- 
quired, under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  rights,  to  pay  annual  dues  on 
their  patents.  During  the  same  period  there  is  a  suspension  of  the 
terms  provided  by  law  for  the  working  of  patented  inventions  in 
France  and  for  the  cessation  of  such  working.  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  patents  are  suspended  during  hostilities.  The  above  de- 
cree is  applicable  to  Algeria. 

The  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  Trades. 

The  trade  in  millinery  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914  was 
about  the  same  in  volume  as  during  the  first  semester  of  1913,  one 
article  replacing  another  according  to  changes  in  the  fashions.  The 
orders  on  hand  in  August,  which  were  of  normal  proportions,  were 
delivered  to  the  buyers,  but  no  further  business  was  transacted  until 
December,  when  the  novelties  for  the  new  season  were  displayed. 
The  sales,  however,  were  greatly  curtailed,  as  only  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  American  buj^ers  who  usually  come  to  Paris  to  make  their  se- 
lections put  in  an  appearance. 

The  dressmaking  trade  in  the  less  high-priced  tailor-made  street 
and  afternoon  gowns  was  good  up  to  the  end  of  July,  and  even  dur- 
ing the  later  months  cloth  dresses  were  selling  fairly  well.  There 
was,  however,  a  notable  decline  in  the  sales  of  dresses  made  of  the 
more  costly  materials,  such  as  fine  silks,  laces,  embroideries,  etc.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  tendency  during  the  first  six  months  toward 
the  purchasing  of  cheaper  gowns,  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
financial  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  South  America  had 
temporarily  reduced  the  buying  capacity  of  the  people.  In  costumes, 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  one  of  the  special  industries  of  Paris, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  values  of  declared  exports  from  this  con- 
sulate general  for  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1914,  as  compared  with  the  first  semester  of  the  previous  year.  The 
efiect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  to  almost  completely  paralyze 
the  dressmaking  industry.  A  large  number  of  houses,  on  account 
of  the  mobilization  of  the  male  personnel,  closed  their  doors,  while 
those  that  remained  open  were  able  to  transact  but  little  business. 

During  December  there  was  a  partial  revival,  as  a  number  of  the 
principal  establishments  succeeded  in  presenting  an  attractive  lino 
of  models  for  the  coming  season.    Prices  were  lower  than  during  the 
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previous  year.  Kvon  in  the  host-known  liousos  matoiials  wore  scsirco 
.ind  costly,  hut  this  was  oll'si't  to  some  extent  l)y  the  low  wages  of 
tlie  employees,  which  were  aliout  one-half  of  those  usual!}'  paid. 

Trade  In  Ostrich  Feathers  and  Artificial  Flowers. 

The  volume  of  the  trade  in  ostrieh  feathers  and  artificial  flowers 
was  greater  during  the  first  six  months  of  15) f 4  than  in  the  same 
])eriod  of  11)13.  Ordeis  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  were  large  and 
were  for  the  most  ))art  delivered  to  the  i)in-chasers.  Afterwards, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  labor  and  the  advance  in  the  i)rices  of  mate- 
rials, the  trade  was  reduced  to  small  i)r()portions.  Although  greatly 
handicai)ped  by  unfav()rai)le  c(mditions,  many  of  the  manufacturers 
kei)t  their  establishments  in  operation. 

Surgical-Instrument  Trade — Demand  for  Artificial  Limbs. 

The  surgical  instrument  trade  of  France,  even  during  the  first  half 
of  1914,  was  not  as  favorable  as  in  1013.  Neither  the  sales  for  home 
consumption  nor  for  the  foreign  markets  were  as  large  as  during  tho 
first  semester  of  the  previous  year.  Directly  after  tlie  mobilization 
there  was  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  operations,  excei)t  sales  from 
stock,  but  towaid  the  latter  i>art  of  the  year  there  was  considerable 
activity  displayed  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  allies. 
In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  all  reports 
the  local  industry  is  quite  incapable  of  supplying  the  vast  quantit)'^ 
of  artificial  limbs  required  for  wounded  soldiers.  The  other  Euro- 
l)ean  sources  of  supply — Great  Britain  and  Germany — will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  only  resource  left  to  French  ])urchasers 
is  the  American  market.  The  American  limb  already  has  a  high 
reputation,  and  France  offers  a  wide  field  for  American  enterprise 
in  this  direction.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  fitting  each  limb  .sepa- 
rately it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  for  any  American  lirm  wishing 
to  do  business  in  France  to  send  over  representatives  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments. 

Decreased  Demand  for  Scientific  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Sales  of  meteorological,  physical,  optical,  and  other  scientific 
apparatus  also  were  not  as  large  in  the  first  half  of  11)14  as  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1913,  the  exports  falling  off  from  $1,510,000 
to  $1,203,000.  Under  war  conditions  there  was  a  still  further  de- 
cline in  the  volume  and  value  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  so  that 
the  year  ended  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  exports  in  1914 
were  $1,783,000  against  $2,729,000  in  1913.  The  unfavorable  condi- 
tions were  due  not  only  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  cash  payments  were  demanded  on  delivery, 
terms  with  Avhich  the  buyers  found  it  difficult  to  comply.  In  addi- 
tion, optical  and  other  scientific  instruments  used  by  the  military  and 
naval  forces  were  placed  on  the  enibaigo  list  shortly  after  the  oom- 
inencement  of  the  war. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  the  trade  in. 
musical  instruments  in  the  first  half  of  1914  compared  favorably 
with  tho.se  exi.sting  during  the  previous  year.  In  the  second  semester, 
however,  the  industry  .severely  felt  the  effects  of  war  conditions.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  all  classes  of  musical  goods  in  1914  was 
$2,045,000  against  $3,244,000  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  $1,199,000.     In- 
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eluded  in  the  exports  were  upright  pianos,  $291,000  against  $480,000 
in  1913;  grand  pianos,  $7-4,000  against  $97,000;  and  phonographs, 
gramophones,  etc.,  $820,000  against  $1,223,000. 

Large  Decrease  in  Output  of  Coal. 

No  statistics  have  been  published  that  would  indicate  the  actual 
production  of  coal  in  1914,  but  from  information  obtained  from  the 
Comite  Central  des  Houilleres  de  France,  the  French  coal  mines 
worked  up  to  their  normal  capacity  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  3^ear.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  extraction  of  coal  on 
account  of  the  mobilization  of  the  miners,  and  the  invasion  by  the 
enemy,  fell  off  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average  output.  During  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year  all  the  mines  still  in  operation  gradu- 
ally increased  their  production,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1914  they  were 
working  to  almost  their  full  capacity.  The  mines  in  the  North  Basin 
and  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  Department  of  Pas  de  Calais  were 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or  were  in  the  center  of  hostilities, 
so  that  the  production  in  these  regions  was  almost  nil.  Taking  these 
facts  in  consideration  and  estimating  on  the  basis  of  the  production 
in  1913  the  output  of  coal  in  France  during  1914  was  about  as 
follows:  First  seven  months,  23,500,000  tons;  during  August, 
2,000,000  tons;  during  the  last  four  months,  4,500,000  tons,  making 
a  total  for  1914  of  30,000,000  tons. 

Large  Supplies  of  Coal  Must  Be  Imported. 

Coal  mines  are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000,000  tons 
a  year  or  one-half  the  normal  output.  The  annual  consumption  of 
coal  in  France  for  industrial,  domestic,  and  other  purposes  averages 
about  60,000,000  tons.  To  supply  the  deficit  of  the  native  production 
about  20,000,000  tons  of  foreign  coal,  in  normal  times,  have  to  be 
imported,  while  the  railroads,  electric  light,  and  gas  plants  are  con- 
suming nearly  the  same  quantity  of  coal  as  in  peace  times,  the  almost 
complete  cessation  of  operation  in  the  great  metallurgical  centers  of 
the  north  and  east  of  France,  and  the  decreased  activity  in  other  coal- 
consuming  industries  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  coal  consumption 
of  France  to  about  35,000,000  tons.  Therefore  it  is  estimated  that 
from  15  to  16  million  tons  of  foreign  coal  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased. As  imports  from  Germany  and  Belgium  are  not  possi- 
ble, coal  from  Great  Britain  is  being  received  in  large  quantities. 
The  principal  ports  from  which  the  coal  is  sent  are  in  South  Wales, 
although  direct  shipments  are  made  from  the  east  coast  of  England, 
notably  from  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  Hartlepool.  The  price  of  coal 
at  the  mines  has  either  remained  the  same  or  increased  but  slightly, 
but  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  risen  considerably  owing  to  in- 
creased freight  rates  both  on  land  and  on  water. 

The  receipts  of  coal  from  other  countries  in  1914  amounted  to 
15,344,550  metric  tons  against  18,710,935  tons  in  1913,  a  decrease  of 
3,360,385  tons.  Of  the  imports  in  1914  Great  Britain  shipped 
10,759,085  tons,  Germany  2,341,996  tons,  and  Belgium  2,032,098  tons. 
In  addition  to  the  above  France  imported  1,446,423  tons  of  coke  in 
1914  against  3,070,038  tons  in  1913  and  746,875  tons  of  briquettes,  as 
compared  with  1,085,994  tons  during  1913. 

Of  the  imports  of  coal  during  last  year,  5,078,346  tons  were  re- 
ceived during  the  last  six  months,  mostly  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  exports  of  French  c<k\\  (hiring  hist  year  were  701,550  tons, 
eonipared  witli  1,'?04.H77  tons  for  11H3,  (lie  priiifij):il  country  oi 
destination  l>ein<j:  lk'l<;iiiin. 

The  Mctallurerical  Industries. 

The  year  1!>14  cotninenced  under  favorable  conditions  for  the 
nietallurfrical  industries  of  France,  as  there  were  many  indications 
of  a  recovery  from  the  reaction  which  had  set  in  durin«^  the  last 
three  months  of  the  previous  year.  Consumi)tion  and  production 
showed  a  tendency  to  nicrease,  and  the  fiiiiiaces,  rollinjj;  mills,  and 
other  plants  were  well  employed  in  (illing  orders  taken  at  remuuuru- 
tive  prices. 

Output  of  Iron  Ore. 

Shortly  after  the  be<jinnin£?  of  hostilities  the  great  metallurjjical 
centers  of  the  north  and  east  of  France  were  invaded  and  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  possession  taken  of  the  rich  ore  mines  and  the 
larpe  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  that  are  located  in  that  region. 
With  the  exception  of  (Jermany,  France  is  the  largest  producer  of 
iron  ore  in  Europe,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  world.  In  1913  the 
estimated  output  was  21,714,000  tons,  of  which  10,814,000,  or  00 
per  cent  of  the  total  production,  was  mined  in  the  Department  of  the 
Meurthe  et  Moselle,  one  of  the  invaded  districts.  The  same  region 
in  normal  times  furnishes  about  one-half  of  the  steel  and  iron  pro- 
duction of  France.  Outside  of  that  department  in  1013  there  were 
about  1,200,000  tons  of  ore  produced  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Anjou,  and  about  500.000  tons  in  the  Departments  of  the  Midi  and 
the  P3'renees-0rientales.  The  latter  is  pure  ore  averaging  not  over 
0.075  per  cent  of  phosphorous  for  the  production  of  hematite  iron. 
Other  sources  of  the  French  iron  ore  supply  are  located  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  where  the  production  averages  a  little  over  1,080,000  tons 
yearly.  As  the  rich  mines  in  Ouenza  have  been  conceded  to  a  com- 
l)any  which  includes  the  principal  mining  corporation  of  France, 
it  is  expected  that  the  ore  production  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

Application  has  been  made  by  the  Hants  Fourneaux  de  Caen,  one 
of  the  large  companies  operating  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city, 
asking  the  courts  to  abrogate  its  contract  with  Thysson,  the  German 
iron  magnate,  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  utilize  its  iron  ore. 

The  shipments  of  iron  ore  to  foreign  countries  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1014.  the  great  bulk  of  which  went  to  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, reached  the  record  amount  of  4,020,443  tons  against  4,337,007 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Exports  and  Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  exports  of  ])ig  iron  and  stool,  while  not  equaling  the  record 
sliiiMiionts  of  the  lirst  semester  of  1913,  were  much  alwve  the  average 
foi-  the  ];)ast  five  years.  The  figures  were  353,254  tons  and  359,024 
tons,  respectively. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  that  would  indicate  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  steel  or  of  the  finished  products  for  tlie  year 
1914,  but  from  estimates  furnished  by  the  Comite  des  Forges  de 
France  the  production  foi-  the  first  six  months  of  1914  was  as  follows: 
Various  varieties  of  ))ig  iron,  about  2,570.000  tons:  steel  blooms,  in- 
gf)ts,  etc.,  about  2,270,000  tons;  finished  steel  products,  about  1,450,000 
Ions. 
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The  total  output  of  pig  iron  for  1913  was  5,311,316  tons;  cast  steel, 
4,635,166  tons;  half -finished  steel  products,  2,349,470  tons;  and 
finished  products,  $2,993,050  tons. 

As  stated,  the  conditions  of  iron  and  steel  industries  were  favorable 
during  the  first  half  of  1914,  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  iron  and  steel  mills  were 
almost  idle,  but  in  October  large  orders  were  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  guns,  projectiles,  armor  plating  for  vessels,  machines  of 
all  description,  rails  and  beams  for  repairing  and  constructing  rail- 
ways and  bridges,  etc.,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  industries 
in  the  districts  not  invaded  were  highly  prosperous. 
Operation  of  Some  of  the  Large  Metallurgical  Companies. 

The  great  Schneider  Works  (Creusot),  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  artillery  in  the  world,  has  all  of  its  various  establish- 
ments, except  its  iron  ore  mine  in  the  Mcurthe  et  Moselle,  in  full 
operation. 

The  Societe  de  la  Basse  Loire  at  Trignae  is  well  provided  with 
orders  for  steel  for  war  purposes  and  for  rails  for  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

La  Societe  Metallurgique  de  I'Ariege,  which  owns  plants  for  mak- 
ing shells,  only  slackened  up  a  few  days  after  the  mobilization  and 
is  now  running  at  full  capacity. 

The  Hauts  Fourneaux  de  Caen  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
delay  in  the  erection  of  its  new  furnaces  caused  by  the  lack  of  labor 
and  building  materials. 

La  Societe  Frangaise  des  Metaux,  the  Trefileries  du  Havre,  and 
L'Electro  Metallurgique  de  Dives  are  all  in  full  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  other  steel  and  iron  plants  in  the  south 
and  center  of  France  are  all  working  at  their  full  capacity,  almost 
exclusively  on  orders  from  the  Government. 
The  Machinery  Trade — Industrial  Projects. 

The  volume  and  value  of  the  machinery  trade  of  France  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1914  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1913,  though  transactions  were  somewhat  more 
difHcult  and  the  supply  rather  greater  than  the  demand.  Skilled 
labor  was  scarce,  and  this  fact,  together  with  lower  prices  for  fin- 
ished goods,  compelled  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  production,  to  purchase  special  machinery  and  precision 
tools  of  high  capacity. 

The  trade  in  machinery  and  metal  goods  in  general  was  suffering 
somewhat  from  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  had  arisen 
since  the  Balkan  war. 

There  were  certain  large  industrial  projects  in  contemplation  that 
might  have  led  to  important  transactions  if  circumstances  had 
allowed  them  to  materialize. 

The  important  French  railroad  companies  were  discussing  ex- 
tensive schemes  to  move  outside  of  the  city  to  enable  them  to  have 
more  available  space  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

The  Paris,  Lyon,  and  Mediterranean  Co.  had  intended  to  transfer 
its  workshops  from  Paris  to  Nevers;  the  Western  State  Kailway  to 
Colombes,  etc. 

These  plans,  if  they  had  been  carried  out,,  would  have  necessitated 
the  placing  of  large  orders  for  new  and  more  modern  tools  and 
machinery  with  which  the  new  shops  were  to  be  equipped.    Owing 
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to  circumstances,  only  a  sni.ill  port  ion  of  the  plans  materialized,  and 
l)ractically  iioii*'  of  the  conteniplated  oiders  for  niachinery  and  tools 
weiT  ;;i\en.  ilowevcr,  the  hi<::her  si)eed  that  has  been  <j;radually 
adopted  by  the  various  ct)nii)anies  in  their  traflic  resulted  in  <rreat 
activity  in  their  shops  to  provide  for  the  greater  wear  of  the  rolling 
stock,  especially  of  car  and  locomotive  wheels.  For  this  purpose  im- 
portant i)urchases  were  made  of  heavy  high-speed  m-.ichines  ada])tcd 
to  the  work,  lint  few  oi-ders  for  locomotives  and  otiicr  rolling  stock 
wei'e  given  to  foreign  count !"ies  during  the  year,  as  the  railway  com- 
panies showetl  a  greater  inclination  to  favor  the  home  industry,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  prices  asked  by  Fivnch  buihlcrs  of 
locomotives  and  railroad  cars  were  generally  15  to  '20  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  foi'eign  bidders. 

Consequently,  French  works,  such  as  Societe  Alsacienne  de  Con- 
structions Mecaniijue,  Societe  Fran(;aise  des  Anciens  Etablissements 
Cail  a  Denain,  Societe  Lorraine  de  Luneville.  les  Ateliers  dc  Con- 
struction du  Xord  de  la  France,  la  Societe  Baume  &  Marpent,  and 
others,  were  fully  provided  with  orders. 

In  the   French  automobile  industry,  one  of  the  nuxst  important 
factors  in  the  machinery  and  tool  trade  in  France,  the  manufac- 
turers were  conservative  in  placing  orders  for  new  machiner}',  using 
the  tools  already  installed. 
Demand  for  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. 

The  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  notably  har- 
vesting machinery,  such  as  reapers,  mowers,  binders,  thrashing  ma- 
chines, etc.,  during  the  first  part  of  1914  was  somewhat  larger  than 
in  the  previous  .year,  not  only  of  imported  American  machinery,  but 
also  agricultural  machines  made  in  this  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season  small  dealers  and  middlemen 
were  well  provided  for  the  coming  campaign,  but  when  the  war  broke 
out  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvesting  j^eriod  they  had  the  larger 
part  of  their  stocks  left  on  hand.  Consequently,  all  business  in  agri- 
cultural nuichinery,  especially  that  of  the  importers  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  manufacturers,  completely  stopped,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand,  with  some  exceptions,  are  almost  sullicient  for  the  next  3'ear^s 
requirements. 

The  importation  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  from 
countries  other  than  the  Ignited  States,  even  from  Great  liritain,  was 
comparatively  snudl  in  101-1. 

Imports  of  Machinery,  Rolling  Stock,  Etc. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
machinery,  rolling  stock,  arms,  etc.,  during  the  past  two  years: 
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80,000 
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Conditions  in  the  Electrical  Industries. 

The  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the  electrical  industries  of 
France  in  1914  up  to  August  1  were  not  unfavorable.  Although  a 
tendency  to  weakness  had  set  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  the  orders  received  equaled  those  taken  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1913.  Immediately  after  war  began  business 
came  to  a  standstill.  It  soon  revived,  however,  and  the  year  ended 
with  a  smaller  volume  of  trade  than  in  1913,  but  all  the  factories 
were  in  active  operation  with  curtailed  capacity.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1914  the  orders  for  heavy  electrical  machinery  fell  off  by 
about  30  per  cent,  for  transformers  about  20  per  cent,  for  traction 
apparatus  about  60  per  cent,  for  general  lines  of  electrical  goods 
about  20  per  cent,  and  for  turbines  about  50  per  cent.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  sales  of  cables,  practically  no  orders 
for  apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  but 
few  for  ozonation  of  water.  Trade  in  electric  cooking  and  heating 
apparatus  has  never  been  of  great  importance  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  electrical  energy,  there  being  no  special  rates  for 
current  applied  to  heating  and  cooking. 
Equipment  for  Overland  Central  Power  Stations — Railway  Electrification. 

There  Avere  much  smaller  orders  placed  in  1914  with  French  manu- 
facturers for  the  equipment  of  overland  central  power  stations  than 
during  the  previous  year  (which  was  an  exceptional  one  for  this 
branch  of  the  industry),  as  few  new  stations  were  established  and 
none  of  great  importance.  The  business  of  the  existing  plants,  which 
had  been  expanding  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  fell  off 
considerably  in  the  second  half,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
prevailing. 

None  of  the  leading  French  railway  companies  contracted  for  neAV 
electrification  of  their  roads  in  1914.  The  work  on  the  suburban 
lines  of  the  Western  Railway  which  had  been  commenced  is  still 
progressing,  and  the  Southern  Co.  (Midi)  has  ordered  additional 
electric  locomotives  for  use  on  its  lines  from  Tarbes  to  Paris  and 
from  Villefranche  to  Perpignan,  where  already  three  electric  loco- 
motives and  a  number  of  motor  cars  had  been  placed  in  service. 

Manufacture  of  Metal  Filament  Lamps. 

There  w^as  a  notable  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  filament 
lamps  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  1914,  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  falling  off  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  total  annual 
production  was  about  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  1913.  The 
change  from  carbon  to  metal  filament  lamps  being  practically  com- 
pleted, a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  their  manufacture  during 
1915  is  expected,  even  if  business  conditions  are  normal.  Owing 
to  keen  competition  existing,  the  lamp  prices  quoted  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  were  very  low,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  decreased  production  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  material,  the  prices  became  more  favorable,  the  increase 
ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Generally  speaking  there  was  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices  for  other  electrical  products  owing  to  the 
keen  foreign  competition,  especially  with  German  and  Swiss  goods. 
An  exception  might  be  made  as  regards  motors  employed  in  steel 
work,  for  which  there  was  a  large  demand.  Many  of.the  companies, 
taking  advantage  of  the  slackness  of  trade,  reequipped  and  mod- 
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crni/ed  their  plants.  As  \vitli  lamps,  scarcity  of  material  and  labor 
and  the  sti|)prossi<m  of  an  important  ])art  of  the  competition  has 
resulted  in  raisin <j^  the  prices  to  a  better  level. 

High-Capacity  Candlepower  Lamps — Water  Sterilizers. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  consulate  pjeneral  attention  was 
calleil  to  the  ai)pearance  of  hi«;h-fapacity  1,000  to  li,000-candlepo\veu 
half-watt  tunjjjsten  lamps.  Such  lamps  are  now  beinjj  made  of  small 
ca|)acities,  which  allow  them  to  be  adopted  for  domestic  lighting;  50- 
can<llei)ower  lamps  are  being  s(4d  for  normal  voltage,  i.  e.,  100  to 
li.")0  volts.  The  half-watt  lamps  for  lower  voltages  are  rendering 
oflicient  service  when  used  as  automobile  headlights,  battery  flash- 
lights, for  army  use,  etc. 

The  fact  that  soon  the  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  obtain  25- 
candlepower  lamjjs  that  consume  one-half  watt  per  candlepower 
will  result  in  a  retluction  in  the  cost  of  electric  lighting. 

Water  sterilizers,  the  sterilizing  being  accomplished  through  ultra- 
violet rays  given  by  mercury  vapor  quartz  electi-ical  lamps,  are 
being  successfully  used  for  army  field  .sterilizing  outfits,  also  in  mili- 
t:iry  liosi)itals,  thereby  providing  sterile  water  for  soldiers  in  service 
on  the  field  and  for  nurses  and  wounded  in  hospitals. 
The  French  Automobile  Trade. 

During  the  first  semester  of  191 4  the  French  automobile  trade  be- 
gan to  show  a  reaction  from  the  prosperous  conditions  prevailing 
during  U»13.  There  was  a  falling  off  both  in  the  home  consumption 
and  in  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries.  The  situation  was  influ- 
enced to  some  extent  by  the  invasion  of  the  American  motor  car, 
which  has  created  a  competition  in  the  French  market,  and  which  is 
being  more  and  more  felt  each  year. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  trade  was  at  first  paralyzed,  but  it 
soon  revived,  as  the  Government  placed  large  orders,  both  for  new 
cars  and  for  repair  work,  which  have  kept  a  majority  of  the  home 
factories  running  on  full  time. 

In  August  last  many  of  the  French  automobile  dealers  found  them- 
selves with  important  quantities  of  unsold  products  on  hand  with  a 
new  season  apin-oaching,  but  the  large  requirements  for  military 
purposes  enabled  them  to  liquidate  the  stocks  to  a  great  advanta^^e. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  pleasure  motor  cars  in  lOl-l'^was 
$24,301,000,  as  compared  with  $41,91)4,000  in  1913,  a  decrease  of 
$1T,<593,000;  the  exports  of  industrial  cars  were  valued  at  $800  000 
against  $1,915,000  for  1913.  ' 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  pleasure  cars  in  1914  was  $2,974,000 
against^ $3,395,000  in  1913,  and  of  motor  trucks  $525,000  as  compared 
with  $7,000.  All  of  the  commercial  cars  received  in  1914  were  im- 
ported during  the  last  six  months  and  were  mostly  of  American 
manufactui'e. 

According  to  American  figures,  the  value  of  automobiles,  trucks 
and  accessories  exported  from  the  United  States  to  France  in  1914 
was  $5,099,452,  the  shipments  during  December  being  valued  at 
$2,588,022. 

Trade  in  Aeroplanes  and  Hydroaeroplanes. 

The  year  1914,  on  the  whole,  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  French 
air  craft  industry.    While  the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  particu- 
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larly  to  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  showed  a  slight  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  the  large  Government  orders  for  aero- 
planes and  hydroaeroplanes  have  kept  the  factories  running  at  their 
full  capacity  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

There  were  177  aeroplanes,  valued  at  $1,731,000,  exported  in  1914, 
against  271,  valued  at  $1,912,000,  in  1913.    There  were  also  15  hydro- 
aeroplanes, valued  at  $167,000,  exported,  as  compared  with  15,  valued 
at  $151,000,  in  1913. 
The  Brush  Trade — T3^ewriting  Machines. 

Conditions  in  the  French  brush  trade  were  somewhat  more  favor- 
able during  the  first  six  months  of  1911  than  in  1913.  Home  con- 
sumption increased  and  the  foreiga  trade,  both  as  to  exports  and 
imports,  was  greater  in  volume  and  in  value.  After  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  industry  was  seriously  affected  by  the  abnormal  conditions, 
so  that  the  year  ended  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  exports  of 
brushes  of  all  kinds  in  1911  were  valued  at  $1,837,000,  as  against 
$2,482,000,  in  1913. 

A  notable  feature  of  tlie  typewriter  trade  of  France  in  1914  w\as 
the  keen  competition  experienced  by  the  American  and  home  manu- 
facturer in  the  machines  made  in  Germany.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  j^ear  the  volume  of  business  was  fairly  large,  but  the 
prices  obtained  were  low. 

After  August  1  the  trade  became  stagnant,  but  few  sales  were  made, 
and  those  were  mostly  for  Government  purposes.  As  a  consequence 
the  financial  results  of  the  typewriter  trade  in  1914  w^ere  not  satis- 
factory. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  differentiate  typewriters  from  calcu- 
lating machines.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  these  products  in  1914 
was  $1,013,000,  against  $1,657,000  in  1913.  The  exports  to  foreign 
countries  in  1914  were  valued  at  $271,000,  as  compared  with  $444,000 
during  the  previous  year. 

Unsatisfactory  Conditions  of  the  Glass  and  Porcelain  Industries. 

The  reaction  that  was  felt  by  the  porcelain  trade  of  France  during 
the  last  months  of  1913  w^as  accentuated  during  last  year.  Tlie  re- 
sults were  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  almost  a  complete  stoppage  of  op- 
erations, but  the  manufacturers  in  districts  not  invaded  b}^  the  enemy 
soon  commenced  producing,  and  are  now  w^orking  with  reduced  ca- 
pacity. Orders  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  not  plentiful  and  were 
insufficient  to  cover  the  possible  output. 

There  are  hopes  of  a  revival  of  trade  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
supplies  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  the  French 
manufacturers  are  seeking  to  find  a  market  for  home-made  products 
to  replace  the  German  and  Austrian  specialties.  The  exports  of 
faience  ad  porcelain  ware  in  1914  were  valued  at  $3,407,000,  as 
against  $5,433,000  in  1913.  The  imports  during  the  same  periods 
were  $3,743,000  and  $6,773,000,  respectively. 
Table  and  Ornamental  Glass. 

The  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  table  and  ornamental  branches 
of  the  French  glass  industry  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914  were 
not  quite  as  favorable  as  during  Ihe  first  six  months  of  1913,  but 
were  sensibly  the  same  as  in  the  year  1912. 
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The  j)rincii):il  factorii's  Ikmiij;  in  or  lu'ai'  the  w-.w  zone,  trnde  since 
the  oiitlii't'iilv  of  hostilities  has  hecn  •riviitly  hampered,  althoiip;h  not 
entirely  sto|)i)e(l.  owin;::  to  the  hiek  of  fuel,  of  raw  materials,  and  of 
labor.  As  an  exanii)le  the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  French  factories 
near  Luneville  may  he  cited,  which  in  normal  times  employs  about 
;J,(K>(»  hands,  but  a\  hich  at  i)resent  is  iunnin*]j  with  about  750.  French 
manufacturers,  althouirh  receiving:  a  fair  amount  of  orders,  are 
oxecutin*;  them  with  the  <j:reatest  dilliculty. 

Window  and  Plate  Glass. 

The  trade  in  window  and  phite  pjlass  was  fairly  normal  duriuf;  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year,  but  the  factories  beinjj:  located  prin- 
cipally in  the  north  of  France  production  has  been  in  many  cases 
completely  inteirupted  by  the  war.  A\'indow  and  plate  glass  are 
bccominir  scarce  in  Paris,  prices  have  already  doubled,  and  dealers 
predict  that  they  will  be  even  hij2:her. 

The  exports  of  jjlass  and  crystal  ware  from  France  in  1014  were 
valued  at  $(),301).000,  as  compared  with  $9,()80,()00  in  1913.  The 
imports  during  the  same  periods  were  $3,399,000  and  $5,994,000, 
respectively. 

Conditions  in  the  Textile  Industries — The  Cotton  Industry, 

"With  some  exceptions  the  conditions  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
textile  industries  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  3'ear  were  less 
favorable  than  in  1913, 

In  the  cotton  industry,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  raw  material 
and  the  vagaries  of  fashion  the  orders  both  for  the  Aveavers  and  the 
spinners  were  not  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  prices  were  not  as 
remunerative,  and  stocks  of  jarn  and  finished  goods  accumulated. 
In  fact,  conditions  were  verging  on  a  crisis  in  some  parts  of  France. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  trade  came  to  a  standstill,  certain  of  the 
cotton  centers  were  invaded  by  the  enemy,  but  shortly  afterwards 
great  activity  was  shown,  so  that  the  year  ended  with  the  spinners 
and  weavers,  excepting  those  in  northern  and  eastern  France,  work- 
ing to  the  limit  of  tlieir  reduced  capacities,  mostly  on  orders  for 
military  .supplies,  with  their  stocks  completely  exhausted.  At  first 
labor  was  scarce,  but  the  want  w^as  soon,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied 
by  spinners  and  weavers  coming  from  Tourcoing,  Koubaix,  north- 
eastern France,  and  Belgium. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  in  1914  were  valued  at  $53,454,000, 
against  $74,393,000  in  1913,  The  values  of  the  exi)orts  of  cotton  yarn 
during  the  same  years  were  $1,973,000  and  $4,552,000,  respectively. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  1914  was  $8,893^,000, 
and  of  cotton  yarn  $4,045,000,  against  $10,899,000  and  $6,347,000, 
re.spectively,  in  1913. 

Increased  American  Demands  on  the  Woolen  Goods  Industry. 

Conditions  in  the  French  woolen  industry  dui'ing  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  were  more  favorable  than  during  the  previous  year. 
There  were  large  demands  for  yarn  and  fini.shed  products  both  for 
home  and  foreign  consumption.  The  reductoin  of  the  American 
duties  on  woolen  goods  resulted  in  greatly  increased  exports  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  when 
they  were  nearly  trebled,  but  lor  the  entire  year,  the  shipments  to 
the  United  States  being  50  per  cent  more  in  1914  than  in  1913. 
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The  wide  looms  for  women's  and  men's  cloths  were  more  favored 
than  the  narrower  looms,  which  left  but  little  profit  for  the  manu- 
facturers. On  account  of  the  prevailing  fashions  staple  goods  were 
in  demand,  principally  fine  serges  and  gabardines.  Carded  wool 
products  also  found  a  good  market.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  manufacturers  of  woolen  tissues  not  destined  for  the  army  and 
those  in  the  invaded  districts  have  almost  ceased  operations,  but  the 
manufacturers  who  have  received  orders  from  the  Government, 
especially  in  Elboeuf ,  Louviers,  Chateauroux,  Vienne,  Castres,  Maza- 
met,  and  Lavlanet  are  working  day  and  night. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  woolen  goods  in  1914  was  $29,554,000 
and  of  woolen  yarn  $9,828,000,  as  compared  with  $42,508,000  and 
$19,648,000,  respectively,  during  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  woolen  goods  to  the  United  States  during  last  year 
was  $3,418,000,  against  $2,379,000  for  1913. 

Trade  in  Linen  Goods. 

The  trade  in  linen  goods  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914  was  not 
so  good  as  during  the  two  previous  years,  and  prices,  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts to  maintain  them,  fell  considerably.  In  1912  and  1913  manufac- 
turers enjoyed  a  period  of  heavy  sales,  especially  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  expectation  that  the  wave  of  prosperity  would  continue, 
produced  more  than  the  quantities  ordered  and  piled  up  heavy  stocks. 
Their  expectations  were  not  realized  in  1914,  however,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  decreased  American  consumption,  and  when  war 
broke  out  they  foimd  themselves  with  large  quantities  of  goods  on 
hand. 

This,  however,  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  the  manufacturers 
in  the  districts  at  present  invaded,  namely,  Lille,  Armentieres,  and 
Halluin,  as  they  were  able  to  continue  business  by  drawing  on  the 
stocks  in  their  Paris  houses.  At  Merville  and  Amiens,  which  are 
outside  the  invaded  territory,  the  factories  are  continaing  to  work, 
although  with  fewer  hands  than  in  normal  times. 

Prices  since  the  war  have  remained  fairly  steady,  with  a  slight 
rising  tendency,  but  a  sharp  increase  in  quotations  is  expected  when 
existing  stocks  have  been  disposed  of.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
year  the  exports  in  1914  fell  off  28  per  cent  and  the  imports  37  per 
cent. 
Improved  Condition  of  the  Silk  Industry. 

The  year  1914  opened  with  bright  prospects  for  the  silk  industry 
of  France,  and  the  favorable  conditions  continued  durmg  the  first 
six  months.  The  native  cocoon  crop  was  20  per  cent  larger  than  for 
the  previous  year,  raw  materials  were  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the 
manufacturers  were  Avorking  on  orders  for  silk  ribbons  and  other 
silk  products  taken  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  values  of  the  shipments  of  silk  to  foreign  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  varieties,  exceeded  those  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1913.  During  August  and  most  of  September  manufacture  and 
trade  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  fuel, 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
financial  accommodations  at  the  banks.  Since  the  beginning  of 
October,  however,  conditions  have  improved.  The  manufacturers 
are  working  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  capacity  and 
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are  ready  to  fill  onlcrs  from  their  ariuimiUitetl  stocks  and  from  their 
looms  in  reasonable  time. 

The  value  of  shipments  of  Fiench  silk  floods  to  other  countries  in 
1014  was  $()0.r)!>l.()()():  silk  varn.  $.'5.nr.r).(»()().  and  postal  i)acka<!:es  eon- 
tainin<r  silk  <;oods,  $Kr)C.  1,()0(),  as  compared  with  $74,454,000,  $4,G1 5,- 
()()().  and  $S.;5(i;;.()0().  respectively,  in  1U18. 
Trade  in  Hides  and  Leather. 

The  ollioial  market  for  hides  cea.sed  abruptly  with  the  outbreak  of 
war.  For  three  months  there  was  almost  a  com|)lete  cessation  of 
trade  in  i-aw  hides,  owinj]^  to  lack  of  financial  facilities,  to  the  effects 
of  the  mobilization  which  called  away  many  of  the  workmen  and  the 
heads  of  business  houses,  and  to  the  falling  (»il  in  the  shipments  to 
foreip:n  countries  on  account  of  home  military  needs  and  to  the 
eml>arc:oes  laid  on  exports. 

Durinj;  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year  the  general  situation 
■was  about  the  same  as  in  1918,  with  a  slight  hesitancy,  not  very 
niaiked,  but  still  existing.  This  situation  was  due  in  general  to  the 
financial  conditions  that  were  influencing  the  whole  world.  The 
downward  tendency  n)ight  have  been  more  marked  had  not  the  re- 
turn to  three  years'  military  service  caused  a  tlemand  for  hides  of  all 
description  for  military  equipment.  The  American  market  con- 
tinued to  draw  leather  supplies  from  France,  the  shipments  of  hides 
to  the  United  States  in  1914  being  but  slightly  smaller  than  during 
the  previous  year,  while  the  exports  of  finished  leather  goods  Avere 
$844,410  greater.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  a  slightly 
favorable  reaction  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the  leather  industry 
for  material  to  fill  orders  from  the  Government. 

In  the  early  months  of  1915  the  reaction  has  become  accentuated, 
the  cause  still  being  the  requirements  for  war  purposes.  All  other 
branches  of  the  industr}' — carriage  and  automobile  upholstering,  sad- 
dlery, pocketbooks,  portfolios,  belting,  clothing,  etc. — were  moderately 
active  during  the  first  part  of  1914,  but  were  affected  by  the  war 
conditions,  as  were  hides  and  leather. 

Demand  for  Shoes. 

According  to  the  statements  of  leading  shoe  dealers  last  year 
opened  well  for  the  shoe  branch  of  the  industry  and  business  difring 
the  first  seven  months  gave  promise  of  trade  at  least  as  good  as  in 
the  ]^revious  year.  American  shoes,  while  not  enjoying  a  notable 
wave  of  i:)opularity,  were  selling  well. 

The  outbreak  of  war,  however,  upset  all  calculations,  and  the  poor 
sales  consequent  upon  rigid  economy  practiced  among  all  clas.ses  of 
people  rendered  the  year  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  Exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  shoes  suitable  for  military  purposes, 
which  enjoyed  a  good  sale  in  the  last  months  of  the  year.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  military  authorities  allowed  men 
called  to  the  colors  to  bring  their  own  shoes,  which  were  paid  for  at 
a  uniform  rate.  Conse(|uently  great  numbers  of  reservists  purchased 
or  had  nuide  to  order  .slioes  suitable  for  army  work.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war  many  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  that  have  retail  stores 
thioughout  the  country  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  military 
authorities.  This  led  to  difliculty  in  maintaining  stocks  of  the  usual 
sizes  and  styles,  but  decreased  purchases  by  the  public  eased  the 
situation  considerably. 
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The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1914  for  consumption  in  France 
were  as  follows:  3,788  pairs  of  boots,  against  7,485  pairs  in  lOlo; 
032,074  pairs  of  high  shoes,  as  compared  with  951,631  pairs ;  184,243 
pairs  of  low  shoes,  against  260,939  pairs;  160,350  pairs  of  oxfords, 
as  compared  with  207,480  pairs;  and  10,549  pairs  of  children's  shoes, 
against  14,432  jDairs. 

The  details  of  the  export  trade  are  not  given  in  the  official  statistics, 
but  in  1914  the  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  of  native  manufacture  to 
foreign  countries  weighed  1,090  metric  tons  against  1,398  metric  tons 
in  1913,  The  value  of  the  exports  for  last  year  was  $1,845,400,  com- 
pared with  $2,367,917  for  1913. 

The  Chemical  Industry. 

Last  year  opened  generally  under  favorable  conditions  for  the 
chemical  industry  of  France,  While  the  trade  in  several  of  the 
branches  during  the  first  seven  months  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1913,  in  others  the  situation  showed  considerable  improvement.  The 
war,  however,  caused  disturbance  in  this  industry,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  materials,  to  the  suspension  of 
transportation  facilities,  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  to  lack  of 
proper  financial  facilities.  The  military  authorities  have  requisi- 
tioned several  of  the  factories  and  most  of  the  finished  products  suit- 
able for  war  purposes,  and  many  chemical  preparations  have  been 
placed  on  the  embargo  list. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  prices  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  fell  off  slightly,  those  of  superphos- 
phates showed  a  slight  increase,  while  those  of  sulphuric  and  clilor- 
hydric  acids,  chlorate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda  remained  the 
same  as  at  the  close  of  1913.  At  the  end  of  1914,  however,  owing 
to  the  increased  costs  of  production,  especially  to  the  abnormal  rise 
in  freight  rates,  there  was  an  important  advance  in  the  prices  of  all 
chemical  products. 

To  further  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  France  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  chemical  industry  the  Government  by  a  presidential 
decree  signed  October  17  last  has  created  a  special  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  duration  of  the  war  charged  with 
matters  touching  the  production  and  supply  in  France  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
in  1914  was  $36,488,000  against  $54,792,000  in  1913,  the  imports  dur- 
ing the  same  period  being  $31,117,000  and  $48,910,000,  respectively. 

Changes  in  Prices  of  Eaw  Materials. 

During  last  year  there  were  striking  changes  in  the  average  prices 
of  raw  materials  for  the  industries,  nearly  all  of  which  were  much 
higher  than  in  1913. 

Ingot  copper  gradually  decreased  from  $15.56  per  100  pounds  in 
February  to  $14.64  in  July,  when  the  prices  commenced  to  fluctuate, 
finally  showing  a  steady  increase,  the  price  quoted  on  March  10,  1915, 
being  $16.98. 

The  prices  of  Straits  Settlement  tin  fluctuated  until  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  steady  rise,  the  quotation  in  March, 
1915,  being  $43.80  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $41.94  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 
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Silcsian  zinc,  after  beinp  steady  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914, 
sharply  rose  in  price.  In  Mareh,  ll'la,  tiie  quotations  for  the  metal 
delivered  at  Havre  or  Koiien  were  $11.87  per  100  i)ounds  against 
$5.51  for  February.  1!>14. 

Ordinary  leail  tieliverod  at  Paris  increas<^'d  from  $5  per  100  pounds 
in  February.  11)14,  to  $5.51  in  March,  11)15. 

In  the  textile  indii.stries  the  average  co.st  of  cotton  ranged  about  25 
iier  cent  lower,  but  the  prices  of  certain  varieties  of  wool  were  30 
l>er  cent  higher  than  in  191:}.  Kaw  silk  in  general  remained  on  the 
same  level  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  prices  of  colza  and  linseed  oils,  sugar,  wood,  and  cocoa  were 
higher  than  in  1018,  while  those  of  coll'ee  showed  a  decrease. 

The  chemical  and  allied  industries  had  to  contend  with  higher 
prices  of  many  of  their  raw  materials. 

Agricultural  Conditions — Wheat  Crop  and  Consumption. 

AVar  having  been  declared  before  the  crops  were  harvested,  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  gathering  them,  especially'  as  the  (Jov- 
ernment  had  requisitioned  the  horses  and  many  of  the  farmei's  had 
been  called  to  the  colors.  Those  that  were  left,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  women  and  children,  succeeded  in  saving  the  grain.  The 
gi'ain  was  of  excellent  quality  and  would  have  exceeded  the  yield  of 
any  recent  yeai-s  but  for  the  fact  that  10  Departments  were  more  or 
less  invested  by  the  enemy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  now 
refugees  throughout  France. 

The  wheat  crop  in  1914  amounted  to  8,700,000  metric  tons  of 
2,204.0  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  8,783,000  tons  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  existing  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  gave  another 
500,000  tons,  thus  making  a  total  supply  of  9,200,000  tons.  The  aver- 
age annual  consumption  being  9,400,000  tons,  the  above  figures  showed 
a  deficit  of  200.000  tons,  to  which  must  be  added  the  loss  of  the 
crop  in  that  portion  of  French  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or 
770,000  tons.  Thus  the  total  shortage  in  the  home  suj^ply  amounts  to 
970.000  tons.  But  the  imports  from  August  1  to  December  27.  1914, 
w-ere  as  follows:  Wheat,  839,759  metric  tons,  and  flour,  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  Avheat  on  the  basis  of  70  per  cent  exti-action,  107,329 
tons,  making  a  total  of  947.088  tons,  leaving  a  net  deficit  on  the  year's 
consumption  of  slightly  over  20,000  tons. 

Production  of  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Potatoes. 

The  i)roduction  of  oats  in  the  74  Departments  was  4,040,000  metric 
tons,  within  201, 2fX)  metric  tons  of  the  average  jdeld  for  the  past  10 
years  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  production  of  rye  in  the  same  Departments  was  1,195,700 
metric  tons,  the  average  crop  for  the  whole  of  France  for  the  past 
10  years  being  1.329,700  tons. 

The  amount  of  barley  raised  in  that  part  of  France  outside  of  the 
invaded  zone  was  1,003,500  metric  tons,  being  larger  than  the  aver- 
age yield  for  all  of  France  during  the  past  10  years,  which  was 
9(i3,000  tons. 

Tlie  total  production  of  potatoes  in  the  uninvaded  districts  was 
13,280,000  metric  tons,  which  was  above  the  average  for  all  of  France 
during  the  past  decade. 
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The  above  figures  do  not  apply  to  the  French  colonies  of  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  where  the  crops  in  1914  were  the  poorest  for 
many  years. 
Number  of  Live  Stock. 

In  using  the  same  coefficient  of  loss  in  the  invaded  territory  that 
would  apply  to  the  other  Departments,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  France  possessed  at  the  end  of  1914,  13,297,000  head  of 
cattle,  14,804,310  sheep,  and  6,233,735  hogs,  as  compared  with  14,807,- 
380  head  of  cattle,  16,213,030  sheep,  and  7,047,750  hogs  on  December 
31-,  1913. 

Owing  to  lack  of  animals  and  farm  labor,  the  crops  were  seeded 
in  the  fall  under  serious  difficulties.  Nevertheless  the  past  wintei* 
was  favorable  and  the  fields  almost  free  from  mice  and  other  vermin 
that  have  of  recent  years  occasioned  considerable  loss  in  some  De- 
partments. The  Government,  in  order  to  finish  the  threshing  and 
to  prepare  the  fields  for  spring  sowing,  gave  leaves  of  absence  to 
many  of  the  soldier  farmers  to  return  to  their  various  districts. 

Increased  Output  of  the  Vintage — Production  of  Su^gar, 

Despite  the  partial  occupation  by  the  German  Army  of  certain  of 
the  wine  growing  Departments  in  France,  the  yield  of  the  French 
vintage  in  1914  was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  stocks  are  given  as  151,093,518  gallons  and  the  vintage  at 
1,482,896,369  gallons,  making  a  total  of  1,633,989,887  gallons,  com- 
pared with  1,184,689,908  gallons  in  1913. 

The  official  figures  of  the  production  of  sugar  during  the  1914-15 
season  have  not  been  published,  but  from  information  obtained  from 
the  president  of  the  sugar  association,  the  production  up  to  the  end 
of  February,  1915,  amounted  to  290,886  metric  tons  with  five  fac- 
tories still  working.  He  stated  that  the  total  production  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000  metric  tons  or  about  one-third  of  the  production  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  war  found  the  French  sugar  manufacturers  poorly  prepared 
for  the  coming  season.  New  apparatus  that  had  been  ordered  to 
replace  the  old  machines  had  not  been  delivered,  repairs  that  had 
been  started  were  not  completed,  and  their  supplies  of  coal,  coke, 
lubricating  oil,  bag  cloth  for  their  filter  presses,  etc.,  had  not  been 
put  in. 

After  the  mobilization  was  ordered  transportation  from  the  farms 
to  the  factories  and  vice  versa  was  completely  disorganized,  as 
horses  were  requisitioned  by  the  Government  and  the  railway  trains 
were  used  for  military  purposes. 

Yield  of  Alcohol. 

The  market  for  alcohol  continued  active  throughout  the  year. 
The  prices  showed  a  steady  downward  tendency  during  the  first 
semester,  ranging  from  32.2  cents  per  gallon  in  February  to  29.7 
cents  in  July.  After  the  outbreak  of  war,  owing  to  the  abnormal 
conditions,  the  prices  increased  rapidly,  the  average  price  on  March 
10,  1915,  being  78.6  cents  per  gallon. 

The  official  treasury  statistics  for  only  10  months  of  last  season's 
operations — from  October,  1913,  to  July,  1914 — have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished.   For  this  period  the  total  production  of  the  distilleries  under 
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the  control  of  the  (ioveriiiiKiit  was  05,730,800  palUms,  against  75,- 

r.SS.lOO  «r:illnns  from  October  to  .Inly,  11)12-1:^,  a  (UnToase  of  i),057,300 
*i;alIons.  ()f  l\\v  output  in  ]1>1;{-14.  ;i7.1('»<').!>{)()  «j:alIons  wore  made 
from  hoots,  ll.sDit.soo  iralhtiis  from  molassos,  and  2.274.700  gallons 
from  w  ino.  Tho  romaindiM-.  14.3S!),400  gallons,  was  mado  from 
•Train  and  othor  farinaceous  material,  cider,  and  fruits.  The  home 
consumpti<»n  durini;  11>13-14  was  estimated  at  58,574.000  gallons, 
compared  with  (il,('»75.700  f^allons  for  the  1J)12-13  period,  a  decrease 
of  3,101.100  <rallons  in  li)13-A.4.  Tho  approximate  ]>roduction  of  the 
farm  distilk'ries,  not  under  the  cctntrol  of  the  ()(0\ernment,  during 
the  10  months  of  1!>13-14  Mas  5,75S,1)00  trallons.  :i.<rainst  5.521,100 
irallons  in  the  10  months  of  1012-13,  The  consumption  during  the 
two  periods  was  4.7N1.4O0  and  4.(')40.000  <rallons.  i-ospectivoiy. 

The  production  of  the  Government-controlkHl  distilleries  during 
tho  iirst  five  months  of  the  campaign  year — from  October,  1914,  to 
February,  11>15 — was  24,358.500  gallons  and  the  estimated  consump- 
tion during  that  period  was  18,034,700  gallons.  The  figures  for  the 
farm  distilleries  were:  Production,  3,407,800  gallonrs;  estimated  con- 
sumption, 1,790,300  gallons. 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Beer. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1014  there  was  little  variation 
in  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  French  brewing  industry  dur- 
ing 1013.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  the  production  and  consump- 
tion sharply  declined,  and  the  year  ended  with  unsritisfactory  finan- 
cial results  to  the  brewers  and  retailers.  According  to  an  official 
statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  French  treasury,  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  and  brewing  taxes  in  1014  amounted  to  nearly  70 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  invaded  portion 
of  French  territory  is  the  principal  center  of  beer  production  and 
rdso  of  consumption. 

Although  no  exact  statistics  are  at  present  available,  the  total 
production  of  beer  in  Franco  in  1014  may  be  estimated  at  300.000,000 
gallons,  as  compared  with  42k417,000  gallons  in  1013. 

It  is  expected  tliat  during  the  present  year  tho  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  especially  hops,  will  be  considerably  higher.  The  hop  dis- 
trict in  the  north  has  been  invaded  and  has  sulTerod  the  ravages  of 
war  and  imports  from  Germany  may  not  be  available. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  France  indicate  that  before  tho 
outbreak  of  war  the  cost  of  living  had  not  shown  :i  material  change 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  After  August,  however,  there 
Avas  an  upward  trend  in  the  prices,  but  the  advance  was  not  sur- 
prisingly great  under  the  circumstances.  Coal  showed  the  greatest 
increase  averaging  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  dillicultv  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  ol)taining  the  necessary  supplies.  Tho  prices  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  etc.,  have  boon  little  above  the  normal  up  to  recent  date, 
Avhoreupon  they  were  influenced  by  the  excessive  pi  ices  that  cereals 
are  bringing  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  high  transporta- 
tion charges.  Throughout  the  past  winter  vegetables  wore  really 
cheaper,  more  plentiful,  and  of  better  quality.  There  has  not  at  any 
time  been  an  actual  .shortage  of  supplies  for  the  table,  excepting  a 
few  days  immediately  following  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the 
means   of   transport    were    seriously    disturbed    by    reason   of    the 
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mobilization  of  the  army  and  the  consequent  transportation  of  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  and  army  supplies.  New  vegetables  are  arriving 
in  quantities  from  Algeria,  the  prices  of  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinar}^  purse. 

Rents  have  either  remained  the  same  or  have  fallen  to  a  lower 
level. 
Prices  of  Commodities. 

At  the  abattoirs  in  Paris  the  prices  of  first-quality  beef  in  the 
carcass  rose  from  15.8  cents  per  pound  in  January,  1914,  to  18,4 
cents  in  January  of  the  present  year;  veal,  from  i9|  to  21  cents; 
and  mutton,  from  21.9  to  24.5  cents.  During  the  s;ime  period  sugar 
increased  from  6.6  cents  per  pound  to  9J  cents.  Chocolate  costs  B| 
cents;  dry  vegetables,  beans,  etc.,  3^  cents;  macaroni,  noodles,  etc., 
0.9  cent ;  and  candles,  1.75  cents  per  pound  more.  There  has  been  but 
little  advance  in  the  prices  of  ham,  sausages,  and  similar  pork 
products,  and  no  material  change  in  those  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  cofl'ee. 
The  finest  grade  of  potatoes  are  selling  at  $1.05  per  bushel  of  60 
pound;-:,  which  is  but  little  higher  than  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year. 

The  price  of  alcohol,  denatured,  for  burning,  in  July,  1914,  was 
42.4  cents  per  gallon,  which  increased  to  51.15  cent-,  in  August,  and 
to  652  cents  in  January,  1915.  Gasoline  for  motor  cars  increased  in 
price  from  46  cents  a  gallon  in  July,  1914,  to  49  cents  on  March  1  last. 
Petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  which  was  selling  at  46.03 
cents  per  gallon  the  end  of  July,  1914,  is  at  present  (IMarch,  1915) 
48.95  cents.  In  the  center  of  Paris  the  price  of  kitchen  coal  rose  from 
$13.51  per  metric  ton  in  July,  1914,  to  $17.37  per  ton  in  March,  1915. 

The  price  of  bread  in  Paris  did  not  vary  throughout  last  year, 
having  stood  at  0.45  franc  per  kilogram,  or  3.9  cents  per  pound,  all 
the  time.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  military  au- 
thorities of  Paris,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  forbade  the  making 
of  fancy  bread  and  rolls  and  limited  the  production  to  household 
bread  in  two  styles.  The  prohibition  was  maintained  for  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  public  and  especially  of  the 
bakers,  who  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
profit  on  ordinary  bread  and  that  their  only  source  of  revenue  was 
from  the  fancy  varieties  that  are  sold  at  the  same  price  per  loaf  as 
ordinary  bread,  but  the  loaf  weighs  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than 
ordinary  bread,  which  is  by  law  always  sold  by  weight.  Finally 
the  claims  of  the  bakers  were  granted,  and  no  restrictions  were  hence- 
forth placed  on  the  manufacture  of  bread  of  any  variety.  All  of  the 
above  prices,  except  those  of  meat,  are  for  the  retail  trade,  and  all 
for  articles  of  the  best  quality. 
The  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

The  first  part  of  last  year  was  one  of  business  activity  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  for  the  shipbuilding  plants  of  France.  Orders  were 
plentiful  at  remunerative  prices,  and  the  outlook  for  a  satisfactory 
year's  business  was  bright.  But  the  effects  of  the  mobilization  were 
immediately  felt  in  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  material,  most  of  which  is  normally  furnished  by  the  steel 
plants  in  the  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  and  in  the  reduced  fuel  su])ply. 
The  shipbuilding  yards,  however,  continued  in  operation  and  are 
still  working  up  to  their  reduced  capacity.     AVorkmen  have  been 
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secured  from  anK)n*r  the  Holgian  refugees  and  from  soldiers  furnished 
hy  tlu'  military  authorities.  Kecourse  has  been  had  to  British  con- 
struction stool. 

Shipping  Interruption. 

The  shipping  tiade  has  probably  suffered  more  than  any  otlier 
branch  of  connuerce  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
EurojHMin  war.  The  immediate  result  was  the  com])loto  dislocatitm  of 
the  passenger  trallic,  as  many  of  the  best  vessels  were  taken  by  the 
French  (Jovornmont  for  transport  and  auxiliary  cruiser  ])urposes. 

In  view  of  the  expansion  in  freight  movement  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  tonnage  scarcity  resulted  in  aljriornuil  freight  rates, 
which  increased  from  100  to  400  per  cent,  and  were  continuing  to  go 
higher  at  the  end  of  1914.  The  volume  of  freight  assumed  vast 
proportions;  munitions  of  war,  hospital  equipment,  foodstuffs,  relief 
supplies,  etc.,  were  brought  to  the  seaboard  for  immediate  shipment. 
As  the  companies  had  their  largest  freight-carrying  shii)s  recpiisi- 
tioned  by  the  Government,  recourse  was  necessary  to  the  smaller 
steamers.  Demands  for  freight  space,  which  was  to  a  great  extent 
controlled  by  the  French  Government,  were  far  greater  than  the 
capacity. 

Freight  Rates  With  United  States. 

Before  the  war  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  offered 
two  sets  of  freight  rates  from  Havre  to  New  York — one  for  heavy 
and  less  valuable  merchandise  by  its  slower  cargo  steamers,  and  the 
other  for  lighter,  more  valuable,  and  perishable  goods  by  its  mail 
steamers.  Since  August  1  the  cargo  boats  have  become  mail  steiimers, 
and  the  cargo-boat  rates  have  been  suppressed.  Up  to  December  31, 
1914,  the  rates  were  advanced  10  to  30  per  cent  and  still  have  an 
upward  tendency. 

The  rates  from  New  York  to  Havre,  which  were  formerly  from 
$3.50  to  $0  per  40  cubic  feet,  have  increased  so  that  the  range  is  from 
$5  to  $1G.  Weight  rates  have  increased  from  20  to  25  cents  to  TO  to 
90  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  line  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux  to  New  Orleans  with  connec- 
tions in  bond  with  the  Southern,  Southwestern,  and  AV'estern  States 
has  continued  its  sailings  since  the  war,  but  the  departures  are  only 
monthly.  The  freight  rates  have  increased  15  per  cent.  Wines  and 
preserved  food  are  largely  shipped  by  this  line,  the  steamers  touch- 
ing at  several  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  reaching  New  Orleans 
in  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  line  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux  to  Puerto  Mexico,  with  con- 
nection with  Salinh  Cruz  by  the  Telnumtepec  Bailway  and  thence 
by  .steamers  of  the  American-Hawaiian  and  other  lines  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  Pacific  ports  (Tehuantepec  route),  and  the  line  con- 
necting Avith  the  Panama  Railroad,  have  been  suppressed  since  the 
war. 

The  Fabre  Line  from  Marseille  to  New  York  is  still  running  its 
steamers  to  New  York,  the  freight  rates  being  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  French  Line. 

After  April  3,  1915,  the  steamers  of  the  French  Line  will  use  Bor- 
deaux as  a  terminal.  This  arrangement  will  still  further  increase 
the  ocean  freight  rates  from  Paris  to  New  York,  as  the  railway  rates 
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from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  are  more  than  double  for  express  goods  and 
50  per  cent  higher  for  slow  freight  than  the  rates  to  Havre. 
Financial  Conditions  in  France. 

As  to  the  financial  conditions  during  1914,  the  year  must  be  divided 
into  two  periods.  The  period  preceding  the  war  developed  no  par- 
ticular characteristic  features,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
the  political  upheaval  eventuated  in  a  financial  and  economic  situation 
that  completely  transcended  any  previous  experience. 

The  year  started  with  the  hope  that  the  decrease  of  tension  that 
had  been  manifested  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
in  August,  1913,  would  become  accentuated,  and  that  the  financial 
markets  of  the  world  would  be  able  to  shake  off,  if  only  for  a  time, 
the  incubus  that  had  for  so  long  weighed  upon  any  increase  in  values. 

The  contraction  in  industrial  and  commercial  activity  that  had  be- 
gun to  make  itself  felt  in  1913,  together  with  the  relaxing  of  the 
general  political  tension,  naturally  had  a  tendency  toward  easier 
money  conditions.  The  official  rates  in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin 
on  January  1,  1914,  were,  respectively,  4,  5,  and  5  per  cent,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  month  Berlin  had  reduced  its  rate  to  4^  per  cent,  Paris 
to  3J  per  cent,  and  London,  where  the  official  discount  rate  always 
follows  more  promptly  than  elsewhere  the  conditions  of  the  open 
market,  to  3  per  cent.  On  February  5  the  Reichsbank  again  reduced 
its  rate  to  4  per  cent,  but  from  then  on  until  the  end  of  July  there 
were  no  official  changes  in  any  of  the  three  countries. 

Issue  of  Government  Loan. 

These  relatively  easy  money  conditions  should  have  had  a  dis- 
tinctly stimulating  effect  upon  the  Bourse,  but  the  chaotic  state  into 
which  the  public  finances  had  been  allowed  to  sink  gradually  caused 
more  and  more  uneasiness,  and  finally,  it  may  be  said,  dominated  the 
situation.  Toward  the  end  of  1913  the  Barthou  Ministry  had  en- 
deavored to  issue  a  large  Government  loan  of  $250,900,000  at  3  per 
cent,  but  was  defeated  on  the  issue  of  the  immunity  of  the  rente  from 
taxation.  Even  at  that  date  the  necessity  of  such  a  loan  had  already 
long  been  realized,  and  the  continuation  of  the  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
pedients, in  the  form  of  short-term  treasury  bills,  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  the  country  was  criticized  in  all  responsible  banking  quar- 
ters. 

This  instability  of  governmental  finance  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market  generally,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  feeling  that 
the  foreign  political  situation  did  not  call  for  any  extended  confi- 
dence. It  was  not  until  July  that  a  Government  loan  was  issued, 
and  then  only  for  $155,365,000.  The  rate  of  interest  had  to  be 
raised  to  3|  per  cent,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coupon  was 
made  subject  to  taxation  and  the  principle  of  immunity  was  set 
aside.  The  issue  was  a  success,  being  nominally  covered  some  40 
times,  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  heavy  applications  had 
originated  from  the  banks  and  large  speculators,  the  general  public 
having  displayed  no  particular  anxiety  to  subscribe,  and  these  banks 
tvnd  speculators  were  left  with  large  blocks  on  their  hands.  Fur- 
thermore, owing  to  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
ciuite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  installments  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  some  $48,250,000 
were  outstanding. 
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New  Fiscal  Legislation. 

Another  (listiul)in<r  factor  in  tlic  first  half  of  the  year  was  the 
a(loi)tion  of  new  fiscal  le<rishition.  Tlie  stamp  ihity  on  securities  was 
increased  from  ('»  centimes  to  9  centimes  (1.10  to  l.Tl  cents)  per  100 
francs  ($lJ>Ji{)),  nominal  value,  and  the  transfer  duty  from  'J;>  to  30 
centimes  (4.8  to  5.8  cents)  also  per  100  francs  (market  value),  the  4 
j/cr  cent  revenue  tax  remaininir  unchanged.  In  addition,  a  new  tax  of 
5  pei-  cent  was  created  on  all  income  dei"ived  fiom  forcijxn  securities. 
This  latter  tax  of  T)  j)er  cent  is  undoui)tedly  onei-ous.  althouj;h,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  only  places  the  holdei'  of  a  forei<i:n  security  more  on 
an  ecjuality  with  the  holder  of  a  French  .security.  It  is  to  he  antici- 
])ate(l  that  the  authorities  will  have  dilficulty  in  collecting  anything 
like  the  totality  of  revenue  that  should  be  obtained  from  this  tax 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  control  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  all 
tho.se  who  have,  in  spite  of  heavy  i)enalties.  any  inclination  toward 
defrauding  the  fisc. 

At  the  lieginning  of  July  other  and  more  important  fiscal  legisla- 
tion came  into  force.  A  genei-al  income  (ax  that  was  incorporated  in 
the  budget  for  1015  became  law  to  take  effect  as  from  January  1,  1915. 
The  ])rinciple  of  taxing  the  global  revenue  had  long  been  accepted  by 
the  French,  but  internal  politics  and  different  fortuitous  circum- 
stances had  caused  numerous  postponements  of  a  definitive  measure. 
Its  ultimate  enactment  caused  but  little  .stir  at  the  time,  although  its 
effects  are  likely  to  be  far-reaching,  and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  economists  it  is  the  "  greatest  fi.scal  revolu- 
tion since  1789."'  Owing  to  the  war  the  application  of  the  law  has 
been  indefiniteh^  postponed. 

Issues  on  the  Official  Market. 

The  i.ssues  on  the  official  market  of  the  Paris  Bourse  in  the  first 
half  of  1014  Avere  exceptionally  heavy,  and  up  to  the  end  of  June  the 
approximate  total  was  $540,400,000,  a  figure  that  exceeds  all  previous 
records.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  not  the  war  intervened  the 
issues  on  the  official  market  for  the  whole  year  would  also  have  con- 
stituted a  record.  In  1013  the  amount  of  new  paper  introduced  was 
below  the  average  for  the  immediately  preceding  years,  which  was 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  banks  and  bankers 
were  overloaded  with  the  paper  of  the  late  Balkan  belligerents,  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  funding  issues  to  the  public  owing  to  the 
pending  Government  loan  of  the  Barthou  ISIinistry.  However,  when 
this  loan  had  been  more  or  less  shelved,  a  Servian  loan  was  issued  in 
January,  1914,  for  $33,775,000,  a  Greek  5  per  cent  loan  in  March  for 
$33,775,000,  and  an  Ottoman  5  per  cent  loan  in  April  for  $90,500,000. 

The  principal  other  issues  were:  $38,000,000,  obligations  chemins 
de  fer  de  FEtat,  4  per  cent;  $128,345,000,  obligations  cliemins  de  fer 
russes  reunis,  4^  per  cent;  $19,300,000,  emprunt  industriel  chinois, 
5  per  cent;  and  $14,250,770,  emprunt  marocain,  4  per  cent. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June  nothing  particularly  characteristic  took 
place.  Prices  on  the  Bourse  had  been  well  maintained  practically 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  six  months. 

Foreign  E.tchange  Disorganized  Following  Declaration  of  War. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  panic  seized  not  only  the 
financial  conununity,  but  also  the  general  public;  runs  took  place  on 
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the  banks  by  depositors,  x)rices  on  the  Bourse  fell  precipitously,  for- 
eign exchange  became  utterly  disorganized,  and  not  only  gold  but 
also  silver  currency  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  from  circulation.  On 
July  30,  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  to  4|  per  cent  and  the  Bank 
of  England  to  4  per  cent.  On  the  next  day  the  Bank  of  England  rate 
jumped  to  8  per  cent  and  the  Imperial  German  Bank  put  its  rate  to  5 
per  cent;  while  on  Saturday,  August  1,  the  official  rate  in  London  be- 
came successively  9  and  10  per  cent,  and  the  Bank  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  Eeichsbank,  raised  their  rates  to  6  per  cent. 

In  Paris  on  this  day  no  business  whatsoever  was  transacted  on  the 
Bourse — the  Stock  Exchange  in  London  had  already  ceased  to  op- 
erate— and  although  the  Paris  Bourse  Avas  not  officially  closed  until 
the  beginning  of  September,  practically  no  further  business  was  done, 
the  end  of  July  settlement  being  left  in  suspense. 
Steps  Taken  to  Relieve  Conditions. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  deal  iji  the  best  manner  possible 
with  the  unprecedented  financial  panic  that  ensued.  A  moratorium 
was  at  once  declared  proroguing  the  payment  of  bills  and  limiting 
the  withdrawal  of  bank  deposits  to  250  francs  ($48.25)  plus  5  per  cent 
of  the  balance.  The  Bank  of  France  issued  notes  in  denominations 
of  5  francs  ($0.9G5)  and  20  francs  ($3.86),  a  very  necessary  measure, 
as  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  metallic  currency,  whether  of  gold 
or  silver,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  inconvenience.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  change  even  a  50-franc  note  ($9.65)  owing  to  the  absence  of 
small  money,  and  persons  having  considerable  sums  in  notes  were 
often  unable  to  satisfy  their  immediate  needs,  as  no  change  could  be 
given.  The  issue  of  the  small  paper  notes  which  had  been  prepared 
in  advance  at  once  relieved  this  situation  and  gradually  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  silver  currency  to  reappear. 

Although  the  bank  rate  in  London  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent  on 
August  6  and  to  5  per  cent  on  August  9,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  au- 
thorities there  had  the  situation  more  or  less  in  hand,  the  official  rate 
in  Paris  remained  at  6  per  cent  until  August  20.  When  the  outward 
acuteness  of  the  monetary  crisis  had  become  somewhat  lessened,  it 
w^as  lowered  to  5  per  cent. 

On  August  29  the  moratorium,  which  had  been  decreed  for  a  month 
only,  was  extended  until  the  end  of  September,  but  with  the  right  for 
depositors  to  withdraw  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  bank  deposits  (in- 
clusive of  the  5  per  cent  if  already  Avithdrawn).  The  moratorium 
was  again  extended  several  times,  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  bank  deposits  made  available  being  modified  on  each 
occasion — to  the  end  of  October  with  25  per  cent  available,  to  the  end 
of  November  with  40  per  cent  available  and  the  minimum  raised  from 
250  francs  ($48.25)  to  1,000  francs  ($193) ,  to  the  end  of  December  with 
50  per  cent  available.  However,  all  the  principal  banks  announced 
at  the  end  of  the  j^ear  that  from  January  1,  1915,  they  would  no 
longer  take  advantage  of  the  moratorium  and  that  the  totality  of 
the  deposits  was  released. 

On  December  7  the  Bourse  reopened,  but  for  cash  business  only, 
and  operations  in  futures  were  not  allowed.  Prices  showed  a  decided 
tendency  to  improve  after  the  reopening,  and  the  tone  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  relatively  firm  and  confident. 
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Decline  in  Prices  of  Securities. 

The  fall  in  the  prices  of  securities  durinp^  the  year  1914  was  marked 
not  only  in  France,  but  practically  everywhere.  The  French  3  per 
cent  rentes,  which  stood  at  85.35  francs  ($10.48)  on  December  31, 
1013,  closed  the  year  at  72.10  francs  ($13.92),  frradually  fallinfr  to 
G7.75  francs  ($13.08)  on  Fel)ruary  23,  1915.  wlien  they  commenced  to 
ri.se,  the  quotation  on  March  31  bein^  72.85  francs  ($14.00).  Many 
of  the  other  covernmontal.  bank,  and  railway  securities  did  not  fare 
any  better,  as  the  followin*;  list  of  the  ([notations  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative securities  on  December  31, 1914,  as  compared  with  December 
31,  1913,  will  show: 


Securities. 


French  rentes.  3  per  cent  . . . . 
Eii.^sian  coiisol.«,  4  per  cent . . 

Cn'dit  I-yonnais 

Comptoir   National   d'Es- 

compte 

Poci(!t  J  Gi'ndrale 

IBanque  do  Paris 

Banque  de  France , 


Dec.  31, 
1913. 


Franc*. 
8.').  .3.5 
S.2. 20 

1,671.00 

1,050.00 

815.00 

1,C6').00 

4,665.00 


Dec.  31, 
1914. 


Francs. 
72.10 
77.00 

1,175.00 

800.00 

510.00 

1,120.00 

4,625.00 


Securities. 


Etat  (West) 

Nord 

Est 

liVons 

Midi  CCentral) 

UioTinlo 

City  of  I'aris,  4  per  cent  (1865) 


Dec.  31, 
1913. 


Francs. 

893.00 
1,705.00 

911.00 
1,282.00 
1,111.00 
1,708.00 

539.00 


Dec.  31, 
1914. 


Francs. 

7,55.00 
1,400.00 

800.00 
1,130.00 

990.00 
1,447.00 

515.00 


Gold  Reserve  of  Bank  of  France. 

On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  became  evident  that 
practically  no  financial  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  banks  and 
others  in  Paris  or  in  London  to  meet  such  an  eventuality.  The 
Bank  of  France,  hoAvever,  conscious  of  the  role  it  Avould  be  called 
upon  to  play  in  the  event  of  France  becoming  involved  in  a  great 
European  conflict,  had  prepared  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
such  a  situation.  During  the  12  months  preceding  the  war  it  had 
increased  its  gold  reserve  by  about  1,000,000,000  francs  ($193,000,000), 
and  on  August  1  the  amount  of  gold  held  was  about  $799,020,000. 
With  such  a  primar}^  basis  the  bank  was  able  to  considerably  increase 
its  note  issue,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  note  circulation  had 
reached  the  tremendous  total  of  over  $1,930,000,000.  The  average 
previous  circulation  had  been  about  $1,095,275,000. 

As  stated  before,  in  order  to  remove  the  great  inconvenience 
created  by  the  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver  coins  through  private 
hoarding,  20-franc  and  5-franc  notes,  which  had  been  prepared  in 
advance,  were  issued  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  total  amount 
of  this  small  paper  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
$229,070,000. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Bank  of  France  was  called  upon  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  situation  and  to  help  the  banks  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them  by  their  depositors  will  be  realized  from  the  fact 
that  between  July  27  and  August  1,  or  in  six  days,  its  discounts  in- 
creased from  $305,519,000  to  $580,913,000.  The  moratorium  relieved 
the  strain  materially,  but  nevertheless  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of 
France  gradually  increased,  until  on  October  1  they  reached  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  $803,808,000,  Avhich  was  the  maximum  figure 
for  the  year. 
Loans  to  the  Government  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  cost  of  the  mobilization  and  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  was  largely  met  by  loans  to  the  Government  from  the  Bank  of 
France.    By  an  agreement  made  in  1911  the  bank  was  to  lend  the 
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Government,  in  the  event  of  war,  $559,700,000,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  on  September  21,  1914,  whereby  the  Government 
should  have  the  right  to  borrow  from  the  bank  up  to  $1,158,000,000 
in  case  of  need.  Interest  on  such  advances  is  to  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  (less  a  rebate  of  ^  per  cent)  during  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  for  one  year  afterwards,  when  it  would  be 
raised  to  3  per  cent,  the  understanding  also  being  that  the  debt  was 
to  be  gradually  redeemed,  as  was  done  after  1870.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 15  the  Bank  of  France  had  advanced  the  Government 
$694,800,000. 

In  addition  to  these  advances  received  from  the  Bank  of  France 
the  French  Government,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  financing  of  the  war  and  the  banks  not  being  in  a  position  to  take 
large  quantity  of  ordinary  treasury  bills,  created  and  issued  a  popu- 
larized treasury  bill  which  was  given  the  name  of  "  Bons  de  la 
Defense  Nationale."  These  bonds  carried  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  payable  on  subscription,  and  were  in  denominations  of 
100  francs  ($19.30),  500  francs  ($96.50),  and  1,000  francs  ($193) 
for  3,  6,  or  12  months.  They  were  a  great  success,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1,000,000,000  francs  ($193,000,000)  had  been  sold.  (On 
January  20,  1915,  the  total  amount  subscribed  was  about  $521,- 
100,000.)  They  were  admitted  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  discount 
when  the  maturity  did  not  exceed  three  months,  and  the  bank  agreed 
to  make  advances  against  same,  irrespective  of  the  maturity,  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  their  value.  They  will  also  be  received  in  payment  of 
privileged  subscriptions  to  all  future  Government  issues  of  a  longer 
period  of  maturity. 

Monthly  Exchange  Rates. 

Below  are  given  the  average  monthly  sight  rates  for  pound  sterling 
and  dollar  exchanges  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914.  The  rates  for 
the  second  six  months  are  not  given,  as,  owing  to  the  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  exchanges  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  for 
some  time  after,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  figures  that  would  be 
approximately  accurate,  and  in  any  case  they  would  have  little  com- 
parative value : 


Months 


Pound  sterling. 


Average.    Highest.     Lowest- 


Dollar. 


Average.    Highest.     Lowest 


January. . 
February 
Mai-ch . . . 

April 

May 

Juno 


Francs. 
25.24 
25.19 
25.20 
25.16 
25.17 
25.18 


Francs. 
25.30 
25.21 
25.22 
25. 18| 
25.19i 
25.19 


Francs. 
25.  ni 
25.17 
25.17 
25. 14J 
25.13i 
25.15J 


Francs. 
5.18f 
5.18i 
5.18J 
5. 1C| 
5.151 
5.15S 


Francs. 
5.20J 
5.18f 
5.18J 
5.17J 
5.151 
5.15i 


Francs. 

s.irj 

5.1?i 
5.17i 
5.15| 
5.15| 
5.15 


When  toward  the  end  of  July  the  situation  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  the  foreign  exchanges  became  com- 
pletely dislocated,  and  even  in  some  cases  nonexistant.  During 
August  the  pound  sterling  ranged  at  anything  between  23  and  26 
francs,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  bank  or  bankers  to 
buy  or  sell  such  exchange. 

The  dollar  exchange  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  dropped 
to  4.50  francs  ($0.8685)  in  New  York,  but  transactions  were  merely 
nominal,  as  it  was  practically  impossible  at  that  moment  to  obtain 
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Paris  exchanpp.  Fortunately  tlie  Paris  branch  of  a  well-known 
international  haiikinir  linn  was  able,  i)ronii)tly,  as  a  result  of  certain 
oi)erations  carried  tlii(>ii»;li  by  it  with  tiie  French  (iovernnient,  to 
enable  New  York  to  sell  exchanfre  on  l*aris  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
(leniands  made.  (Jradually,  however,  niatters  more  or  less  readjusted 
themselves,  althouirh  the  rate  for  the  dollar  remained  subject  to  sud- 
den and  \  ioleiit  lluctuations  ri<j:ht  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Payments  Refused  on  Letters  of  Credit,  Etc. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  distressing;  position  in  which  a 
lar^re  number  of  Americans  in  Europe,  toui-ists  and  others,  found 
themselves  toward  the  end  of  July.  ^Many  of  the  banks  and  bankers 
declined  to  make  payments  a«:ainst  letters  of  credit.  Travelers' 
checks,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  no  lonfjer  accepted  or  cashed, 
and  persons  Avho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ne^otiatin^r  their  own  dol- 
lar drafts  found  that  such  accommodation  was  refused  to  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  whole  passenger-transportation  service  was  dis- 
organized, the  steamers  of  the  German  lines  ceased  running,  and 
Americans  who  had  booked  their  passage  back  by  such  steamers  were 
obliged  to  look  for  other  accommodation,  and  to  these  were  added 
those  Avho  had  intended  returning  later,  but  who  now  endeavored  to 
go  back  at  once  in  view  of  the  situation.  As  the  amount  of  available 
steamer  accommodation  Avas  greatly  reduced  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons desiring  to  use  it  greatly  increased,  the  result  was  that  the  major- 
ity had  to  stop  here  until  passages  could  gradually  be  provided. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  these  tourists,  many  of  whom  were  prac- 
tically without  funds,  having  used  up  their  resources  in  view  of  the 
approaching  end  of  their  trip,  were  in  a  distressing  position.  Hap- 
pily the  Paris  branch  of  one  of  the  principal  banking  institutions 
was  able  to  come  promptly  to  the  relief  of  the  situation  and  caused 
it  to  be  widely  known  that  they  were  pre])ared  to  supj^ly  the  reason- 
able financial  requirements  of  all  Americans  in  France,  identified 
and  offering  proper  credentials,  such  as  letters  of  credit,  travelers' 
checks,  or  other  satisfactory  bankable  credit.  The  same  house  was 
also  able  to  extend  such  facilities  to  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
even  in  a  measure  to  Austria. 

The  United  States  Government,  realizing  the  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  many  of  its  citizens  on  this  side,  sent  the  steamship  TcnncH- 
scG  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  in  charge  of  official  dis- 
bursing officers,  which  also  did  much  to  relieve  the  situation,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  cases  that  the  bankers  Avere  unable  to  handle. 
Impediments  to  Extension  of  American  Trade. 

One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  extension  of  American  trade 
in  France  is  that  so  many  of  American  products  are  subject  to  the 
general  or  maximum  iir.port  tariff  rates,  whereas  its  competitors' 
goods  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  benefit  by  the 
minimum  rate. 

Among  the  articles  that  ai-e  the  most  affected  are  hydraulic  en- 
gines, jnunps,  and  ventilators,  which  when  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  some  instances  have  to  ]:>ay  150  per  cent  higlier  duty  than 
when  imported  from  Germany.  The  result  is  reflected  in  the  imj)orts, 
which  from  Germany  in  191*2  amounted  to  2.077  metric  tons,  while 
only  203  tons  were  shipped  to  France  from  the  United  States. 
Dynamo-electric  machinery  from  the  United  States  pays  50  per  cent 
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more  than  that  of  German  origin,  and  the  United  States  only  ex- 
ported 273  tons,  as  against  2,399  tons  from  Germany.  Electrotechni- 
cal  products  of  American  origin  pay  duty  ranging  from  $3.94  to 
$13.13  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $1.75  to  $9.63  on  the  German 
products.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  71  tons  and 
from  Germany  G80  tons. 

Another  striking  instance  is  refrigerating  machinery,  in  which 
the  American  products  excel,  but  that  from  the  United  States  must 
pay  duty  ranging  from  $2.63  to  $4.33  per  100  pounds,  compared  with 
$1.05  to  $2.19  on  the  German  product.  The  result  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1912  only  10  tons  were  sent  to  France  from  the  United 
States,  while  Germany  shipped  563  tons. 

On  cotton  knit  goods  the  United  States  must  pay  50  per  cent  more 
duty,  and  exported  in  1912  only  1.7  tons,  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many's 733.2  tons.  Woolen  knit  goods  also  pay  50  per  cent  more, 
and  while  Germany  shipped  44.6  tons  to  France  in  1912  American  ex- 
ports were  not  large  enough  to  be  specially  classified.  In  silk  loiit 
goods,  where  the  difference  in  duty  ranges  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
the  United  States  sent  2.3  tons,  as  against  35.6  tons  from  Germany. 

Of  glass  and  crystal  ware,  on  which  American  products  must  pay 
50  per  cent  additional  duty,  only  59  tons  came  from  the  United 
States  in  1912,  while  Germany  exported  8,717  tons. 

In  the  important  class  knowm  as  rubber  goods,  where  American 
products  pay  50  per  cent  more  duty,  the  total  imports  into  France 
from  the  United  States  in  1912  amounted  to  103  tons,  as  compared 
with  shipments  from  Germany  of  1,474  tons. 

Percentages  of  Difference  in  Import  Tariff. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  percentage  (approximately)  of 
difference  in  the  import  tariff  as  it  militates  against  American  prod- 
ucts, the  imports  in  metric  tons,  respectively  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  the  total  imports  into  France  from  all  coun- 
tries in  1912,  the  trade  in  that  year  having  been  quite  normal : 


Class. 


Difference 
in  tariff. 


Germany. 


United 
States. 


Total 
imports. 


Steam  engines,  stationary  and  marine  pumps,  etc 

Portable  and  semiportable  steam  engines 

Locomotives,  road  tractors,  and  road  rollers 

Hydraulic  engines,  pumps,  and  ventilators 

Weaving,  knitting,  and  spinning  machinery 

Presses  and  machinery  for  printing 

Sewing  machines 

Machinery  and  accessories  for  printing  trade 

Dynamo  electric  machinery 

Electric  and  electrotechnical  machinery 

Machine  tools " 

General  machinery,  milling,  hoisting,  etc 

Complete  apparatus,  not  specified 

Boilers 

Refrigerating  apparatus 

Steering  gear,  brake  apparatus,  and  transmission  gear. 
Rails. 


Special  steels 

Blooms,  billets,  bars,  and  moldings. 

Cement 

Cotton  knit  goods 

Woolen  knit  goods 

Silk  knit  goods , 

Glass  and  crystal  ware 

Rubber  goods , 


Per  cent. 

None. 

50 

None. 

1,50-233 

50 

50 

43 

£0 

50 

»67 

None. 

50 

50 

50 

6  150 

None. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25-50 

50 

c50 


Tom. 
5,784 

936 
5,970 
2,077 
0,301 

520 
3,709 

304 
2,399 

fi«0 
11,. 508 
7,420 
10, 100 
1,0'<7 

563 
6,100 

973 
1,195 
5,22.5 
44,697 
733.  2 
44.6 
.35. 6 
8,717 
1,474 


Tons. 

1,032 

60 

141 

203 

(a) 

325 

179 

114 

273 

71 

3,415 

373 

069 

(0) 

10 

2, 1.39 

(") 

123 

1,155 

None. 

1.7 

(«) 

2.3 

59 

103 


Tom. 

13,343 

1,786 

9,868 

3,973 

18,370 

1,383 

9,257 

551 

4,649 

1,210 

21,763 

14,628 

15,372 

3, 632 

752 

12,226 

2,053 

1,996 

22, 769 

115,185 

768.5 

136 

59 

27, 487 

3,280 


o  Not  specified. 


6  For  certain  of.  the  heavier  machines. 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  American  manufacturers  are  seriously 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  send  their  products  to  this  country. 
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'^riio  imjiort  duty  on  Aiiu'rican  low-pi-icod  Avatches  absolutely  pro- 
hihits  their  importation  into  Franco.  The  above  list  has  beei\  cotn- 
])ile(l  from  amonfj:  the  articles  coiu'ernin<^  the  introduction  of  which 
American  mannfactiirers  have  ai)plied  to  the  consulate  general  or 
Freiicli  importers  have  made  in(iiiiry. 

Need  of  Better  Banking  Facilities. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  Germany's  foreign  trnde 

has  l)een  the  assistance  rendered  its  manufacturers  b}'  the  banking 
institutions  of  the  country. 

M'liile  not  suggesting  that  American  l)anlvs  should  finance  Ameri- 
can ex]>ort  ti'acle  to  the  extent  that  this  has  been  done  in  (Jermany, 
Avhere  foreign  credits  extend,  in  the  case  of  France  and  western  Euro- 
pean countries,  in  some  instances  to  G  months,  and  in  the  case  of 
Eussia  and  Siberia  to  12  and  even  18  months,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
large  scope  for  the  intervention  of  American  banks  in  aid  of  the 
American  manufacturers  Avho  are  seeking  to  find  outlets  for  the  sale 
of  their  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Matter  of  Credits. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  established  principle  that,  for  manufactured 
articles  at  least,  French  dealers  Avill  not,  under  normal  conditions, 
pay  for  goods  before  they  are  received,  and  that  they  expect,  and  do 
receive,  credits  ranging  from  30  to  90  days,  counted  from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  delivery  is  etfected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer,  either  from  lack 
of  capital  or  of  knowledge  of  conditions  in  France,  as  a  general  rule 
refuses  to  sell  otherwise  than  f.  o.  b.  the  town  of  manufacture,  or 
sometimes  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  another  American  port. 

The  effect  of  this  method  of  doing  business  is  usually  to  throw 
the  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  French  wholesale  house  suiKciently  en- 
terprising to  purchase  the  goods  on  American  terms,  but  which,  in 
return,  usually  obtains  the  sole  selling  rights  for  the  whole  country. 

This  system  has  obvious  disadvantages,  chief  among  which  is  the 
fact  that  a  wholesale  house  in  France,  however  important  it  may  be, 
only  has  a  limited  number  of  customers,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer finds  his  selling  field  limited  by  the  number  of  clients  on  the 
books  of  one  particular  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  agent  is  appointed  on  a  commission  basis 
he  is  free  to  a]iproach  every  wholesale  house  and,  indeed,  every  pos- 
sible buyer  in  the  country.  But  the  question  of  delivery  arises.  The 
agent,  acting  solely  on  a  commission  basis  and  in  the  interests  of  his 
principals,  must  sell  on  the  terms  and  at  the  prices  fixed  by  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  and  prices  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  French  buyer,  Avhich  are  usually  "  free  delivered,"  with  a 
certain  amount  of  credit. 

If  tli.2  American  manufacturer  can  not  lock  up  his  capital  in  the 
payment  of  freight  and  the  granting  of  credit,  he  must  find  some 
one  else  to  do  it  for  him,  and  this  is  where  the  American  banker 
could  play  a  role.  lie  would  find  it  sufficiently  remunerative,  for  the 
manufacturer,  who  frequently  gives  4  per  cent  and  even  5  per  cent 
discount  for  cash,  could  make  over  this  discount  to  the  bank,  which, 
in  its  turn,  would  collect  in  France  with  2  per  cent  discount  at  30 
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days  or  net  at  90.  There  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  12  per  cent 
or  more  gross  profit  per  annum  on  such  transactions,  not  including 
side  i^rofits  on  the  exchange  rate. 

Special  Opportimities  for  American  Trade — Railway  Supplies. 

Immediatel}'^  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  or  when  the 
invaded  districts  of  northern  P^'rance  are  free,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
demand  for  railway  material  for  reconstructing  and  reecjuipping  the 
lines  that  have  suffered  both  from  the  invasion  and  from  the  unusu- 
ally strenuous  traffic  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Among  the  chief  articles  that  the  United  States  could  supply 
would  be  bridge  materials ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  already  placed  orders  for 
100  bridges  with  the  Cleveland  Bridge  Co.,  of  Darlington,  England. 
This  is,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  ultimate  lequirements. 

Another  article  for  which  there  will  be  a  great  dtmand  is  wooden 
railway  ties,  as  metal  ties  are  used  to  a  slight  extent  in  this  country. 

It  is,  however,  superfluous  to  enumerate  all  the  products  that  could 
find  a  market  in  France,  as  any  article  used  either  in  the  construction 
or  running  of  a  railway  will  find  a  ready  sale. 

Motor-Driven  Agricultural  Machinery — Building  Materials. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  firms  and  persons 
connected  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery,  or  with  agricul- 
ture, that  the  shortage  of  horses  consequent  to  the  present  war  will 
force  the  introduction  of  mechanical  traction  for  plows  and  other 
agricultural  machinery.  Already  numerous  callers  at  this  consulate 
general  have  inquired  for  the  addresses  of  American  builders  of  such 
tractors  and  machinery. 

In  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  building 
materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses  and  factories  that  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  present  war. 

There  appears  to  be  a  possible  market  for  steel  and  iron  building 
products,  wood  for  building,  etc.,  and  possibly  cement. 

Electrical  Equipment. 

The  hydroelectrical  development,  which  has  temporarily  been 
brought  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  war,  will,  after  the  hostilities  are 
terminated,  be  taken  up  with  renewed  activity,  and  in  this  branch 
there  should  be  a  good  market  for  electrical  machinery,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  previously  imported  from  Germany. 

Most  factories  in  France  that  were  previously  used  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  electrical  apparatus  are  noAV  being  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition,  etc.,  for  the  army,  with  a  result  that  there  is 
now  a  good  opportunity  for  the  importation  of  all  classes  of  electrical 
goods  into  this  countrj^,  especially  electric  motors  of  cax^acities  up  to 
50  horsepow^er,  which  are  required  for  many  individual  applications, 
operating  machine  tools,  etc. 

Other  Goods  That  Could  Find  a  Market. 

Among  the  articles  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Austria  and 
which  formerly  enjoj^ed  a  large  sale  in  this  country  are  the  following: 

Buttons,  suspenders,  metal  polish,  automatic  cigar  and  cigarette 
lighters,  bronze  powder,  brushes,  shaving  brushes,  office  furniture! 
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nnd  supplies,  cables  and  ropes  for  ininin«j;  and  other  industries,  pad- 
locks, \voi<j:liinjr  inachini's,  theiinoinetois,  baronu'ters,  etc.,  metal 
clasps  of  all  kinds,  jjfasdiinc  cookinjij  and  hcatinj;  stoves,  rubber 
<T:()ods,  tin  capsules  for  Ixittlcs.  maps.  <rl<il)cs.  atlases,  post  cards — 
l)h()t()jrraphic.  advortisinjr.  and  fancy — celluloid  <roods,  chains  in  all 
metals  and  foi'  all  juirposes.  hats,  steam  plows,  boilers,  shoes,  factory 
chimneys,  hair  and  products  thereof,  Portland  cement,  scissors, 
nails,  «rlue  and  nnicilajie.  compasses,  compressors,  paints,  belting, 
cutlery,  knives  for  niachinery,  writing;  chalk,  pencils,  glass  and 
crystal  Avare,  copper  goods  such  as  ash  trays,  vases,  trays,  etc. 
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